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CHAPTER XLIV, LOVE AND LOVERS, 


THERE was quite a joyful bustle and 
commotion at the Warren. The house was 
full of guests, and the three sisters were 
finding life so intensely pleasant that all 
the past years of struggles seemed to be 
forgotten and buried for ever. The bustle 
was caused by a sudden alteration of plans, 
for Beatrice was to be married in De- 
cember, as Colin had settled that, before 
rejoining his regiment, he wished to 
take his wife to see Kome and to ac- 
quaint her with what was most worth 
seeing in Europe. Mrs. Gordon, already 
weary of her future son-in-law’s frequent 
Visits, assented with undisguised pleasure, 
saying that as Austin was now with them 
it was really far better to have the 
wedding at once. 

Austin had waited to see whether 
Sidney’s father would get well; but he was 
still an invalid and there seemed no pros- 
pect of his resuming the post of tutor. So 
Austin stayed at home, getting thoroughly 
out of tune with himself and the world. 
He wanted to be doing something ; but his 
mother had always some fresh pretext for 
keeping him “just a little longer.” There 
was really no hurry, she said; he could 
afford to rest a little, because, of course, 
the first wedding in the family must see 
them all together in this dear old home, 
“Home” was already an accepted fact; 
the Warren, the yearly income, the su- 
perior county society—all that made life 





pleasant was taken as a matter of course 
by Mrs. Gordon. The reward was quite 
equal to her expectations, and she felt that 
she had not during the past years been 
wishing in vain. 

Beatrice alone could not settle down in 
the new home. She was so soon to leave 
it, and in her heart she loved their old one 
best. There it was that she had first 
known Colin, and there her mind had 
awakened to new life and new aspira 
tions ; there Colin had taught her that 
there was something to be desired beyond 
mere worldly prosperity, which was the 
only creed she had been taught. 

She had hoped that Austin would at 
once fraternise with Colin ; but in this she 
was disappointed. Both men were reserved, 
and she noticed that Austin was changed, 
though she could not account for the 
change. 

One day in November, just as the 
wedding had been fixed for the next 
month, Beatrice begged Austin to come 
and take a long walk with her; she was 
going to see the gardener’s wife, who was 
ill. No one but Beatrice cared to find out 
whether the gardener had a wife or whethor 
she were ill or well. 

The brother and sister were a handsome 
couple ; and the latter looked thoroughly 
happy. Bat it was otherwise with Austin ; 
he seemed to be always thinking of some- 
thing unconnected with the Warren. 

Suddenly he remarked : 

‘“*T must say, Bee, that though I am glad 
you are going to ‘pastures new,’ I feel I 
ought to be pitied a little; the other two 
are so engrossed in their own affairs that 
home will be quite different without you. I 
wish I was already off.” 

“T can’t think why it is, but since you 
went abroad, Austin, you are, somehow, not 
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the same, What did Mr. Jones do to you? 
Was he very——” 

“He was a very good fellow; indeed, 
he was excellence itself. I am glad I 
went, that is, as far as he is concerned.” 

“Tf it wasn’t that I am sure you are not, 
I should say, Austin, that you were in 
love,” and Beatrice, laughing, put her arm 
into her brother’s and looked up in his 
face; but seeing that Austin did not laugh, 
she at once became grave, 

“Oh, Austin, it is that! I do hope it 
isn’t a foreigner you saw at——” 

“ Why not a foreigner ¢” he said, a little 
quickly. Now that the ice was broken, it 
was almost a comfort to mention the 
subject to some one. 

“Because mother would object so very 
much, I am sure; only I think the girl you 
would care about must be nice, you dear 
old fellow.” 

“T’m going to trust you, Bee—can I?” 

*Piease do, Austin; I ought now to be 
able to understand something about it; 
but it does seem strange you should be in 
love. Somehow it never struck me that you 
would care for any one unless she were 
quite specially nice and almost too good to 
live.” 


“And so she is; only, Bee, she won’t 
have me, and I can hear nothing of her 
here. I wrote to the old Professorin, but 
her writing powers are so very small, she 
only thanked me in the briefest terms, and 
hoped I found my honoured mother well, 
but not a word about ‘her.’” 

* What is her name?” 

“Grace Evans. There is not much in 
the name ; but if you could see ‘her,’ Bea, 
you would know that a man can’t love 
twice if he loved her first.” 

“ But she is not a German |” 

“ Who said she was? No, she is English, 
only there seems some misfortune or 
mystery about the family; she was a 
governess out there. ” 

“Oh!” said Beatrice, just a little disap- 
pointed. The romance was just a little too 
ordinary and commonplace. A governess! 

‘Did you expect her to be a princess in 
disguise?” asked Austin, a little crossly. 
“Tt is just like a woman; they go by what 
a girl possesses. I don’t care a straw about 

at,” 

“Perhaps Minnie and Frances would, 
but indeed, Austin, I know better now. 
I don’t believe we are really happier since 
we got more money; and of course we 
receive more company and wear finer 


and Minnie can’t make up her mind about 
that poor fellow. It is a shame to treat 
him as she does; he thinks so much of 
her, and she just plays with him. I 
couldn’t behave like that to Colin; only the 
case is different, as Colin can’t be com- 
pared with any other map.” 
“‘ Look here, Bee,” Austin said, suddenly, 
stopping short, “‘I shan’t be able to stand 
this suspense much longer; sometimes I 
feel as if I must run off to Germany and 
ask her again, as if I must make her have 
me.” 
“She must be a very stupid girl if she 
won’t, Austin. Perhaps she is like Minnie, 
and doesn’t know her own mind. I wish 
4 could see her, and then I could tell 
er. 
“‘It would be no good, Bee. There is 
something I don’t know—something that 
makes me feel that she thinks she can 
never marry any one. That is the hardest 
thing to fight against. She won't even 
try to like me. I don’t believe a woman 
knows what it is to be in love,” and 
Austin smiled, of course expecting the 
storm that came down upon him. 

‘*How can you say so? Why, woman 
and constancy are almost synonymous 
terms, Austin! Love means quite as much 
to a woman as to a man.” 

Austin was incredulous, but he was more 
than willing to answer Bee’s questions as 
to this unknown Grace, for now that the 
flood-gate was opened his feelings could 
run out easily enough. 

When they reached the cottage, Beatrice 
made Austin come in with her, as she felt 
shy. Two boys with rough red hair were 
standing at the door, and remarked with 
a broad grin that mother was worse. The 
poor woman waa, however, sitting close to 
the fire in her small room, and the brother 
and sister sat down and sympathetically 
listened to the history of the sprained foot 
which now kept her a prisoner. 

“I’m sure it’s vory good of you to come 
all this long way to see me, miss, This 
be a dreary country in the winter, and this 
cottage ain’t fit for decent folk; but my 
husband can’t get a better one, Mr. 
James Gordon, him as is dead, his gardener 
lived here.” 

“This cottage does not belong to my 
mother, I think,” said Austin. 

‘No, sir, it don’t; I wish it did. My 
neighbour Mrs. Smith’s cottage, that un 
belongs to Mrs. Gordon. Mr. James 
Gordon’s young ladies were very kind to 





clothes, but mother often looks worried, 





her; she often talks on ’em, that she do; 
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but their father was a strange gentleman, 
and the poor folk was mortal afeared of 
him.” 

“Mr, Gordon had not any children,” 
said Beatrice, in a decided tone, because 
she was afraid the good woman was 
romancing. ‘Perhaps, however, they were 
some relations.” 

“Mrs. Smith said as how they were his 
daughters, miss; but she do tell long 
stories, It was the night afore I fell down 
that she was telling me about the eldest on 
’em, and how she wondered where they 
was,” 

The subject now turned to the even 
more interesting subject of the fall, and 
then Beatrice having given the woman 
some money — knowing nothing on the 
question of relief, or how tho rules of 
political economy were thus infringed—she 
and her brother took leave, and left the 
cottage. 

“TI always thought Mr. Gordon lived 
alone,” said Bee, when they were together 
again. “ How strange it is that mother never 
mentioned any ladies living with him, He 
couldn’t have had children, however, or we 
should not be enjoying these good things.” 

“Perhaps adopted children,” suggested 
Austin. 

“They were kind to the people, evi- 
dently. I wish Frances would visit our 
cottages ; but she is always busy.” 

Austin did not wish to interfere about 
his sister’s occupations, but he pondered as 
to the young ladies who had lived at the 
Warren. However, he soon relapsed into 
another subject of thought that was seldom 
long away from his mind. What was 
Grace doing? How was she getting on ? 
Would she want him once more to act as 
protector? Had that vain, beautifal 
Sibyl got into any more scrapes? Austin 
had not much patience with Sibyl; but 
then he was not in love with her. 

When the pair reached home it was 
already getting dark, but in the drawing- 
room the scene was gay and pleasant. A 
large fire was blazing in the grate; 
Minnie was entertaining young Harry Lau- 
rence by strumming over some new song he 
had brought for her, and he stood devouring 
her with his eyes; Mrs. Gordon was 
talking politics with a grey-headed colonel 
who had ridden over from the camp; and 
Frances was arranging some flowers, 

“My son—Colonel James,” said Mrs, 
Gordon in a proud voice, for Austin was 
certainly a son to be proud of; indeed, all 
her children were a source of maternal 





satisfaction to her. Strange, that at this 
moment two of the present owners of the 
Warren were thinking of the former posses- 
sors, Austin thought of Grace, and Bea- 
trice wondered if the young ladies had 
regretted leaving this pretty drawing-room, 
where, from the western bay, the sunset 
could be seen through a sloping bank 
planted with fir-trees. 

“T think that your voice beats all the 
others in the neighbourhood,” murmured 
Harry to Minnie under cover of the conver- 
sation. ‘I should like to hear you sing 
every day.” 

“What a dull business that would be,” 
laughed Minnie. 

“ Not for me, pon my word.” 

“Bot it would be very dull for 
me.” Harry sighed; yes, he knew he 
wasn’t worthy of this perfect siren, only he 
did love her. He could not do more— 
or less, 

“Your sister’s wedding will be a very 
gay affair, I suppose,” he said at last; his 
thoughts were running on weddings. 

“Oh, I don’t know; I think weddings 
stupid. However, I am glad it isn’t mine,” 

“Why, Miss Minnie?” 

“Because I should hate to— marry 
Captain Grant.” 

“ That’s fortunate; at least, I think so. 
I fancy he must be a good fellow, though. 
He looks it.” 

“T hate good fellows, they bore me.” 

Harry sincerely hoped at this moment 
that he was not a good fellow. 

“You are made to marry a—duke, I 
think, Miss Minnie,” 

“T think they are already all taken up.” 

“Tm glad they are.” Harry said that 
from the bottom of his heart. 

“Why ?” asked Minnie, raising her eyes 
towards him. Why are women so mad- 
dening? Why do they ask “ Why?” 
when they know the answer, or when the 
man they ask is in a drawing-room full of 
people, and when there is no possibility of 
his telling the beloved the reason why— 
the real one, at least? 

“ Because—because a duke has such a 
pull upon other fellows.” 

‘‘Ah!sohehas. I suppose,” and Minnie 
put on a very meditative tone, ‘I suppose 
they really can marry any one they like, 
and other men can’t.” 

“Why can’t they?” 
turn to ask why. 

‘Because so often they haven't a title 
or heaps of money, or——” 

“You mean a duke can afford to be a 
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fool.” Minnie pretended to be shocked at 
this strong word. ; 

“I didn’t say that; but I suppose if a 
duke asked a girl to sing the same song 
every day, she would do it.” 

Harry was beaten for to-day ; he couldn’t 
make an offer after that, and yet he really 
had come on purpose to do it this time, like 
many other times before ; still it was better 
to come and be repulsed than to be rejected 
altogether. He had not yet learnt that 
some women can be asked many times 
before they say yes. 

Beatrice had been near enough to over- 
hear this conversation; it made her feel 
miserable. Had not Colin once suffered 
from such a heartless girl? She knew 
now what he then had felt. Her heart 
went out towards Harry — rough, foolish, 
honest Harry, with a heart made of tender 
stuff after all. 

That evening she tried to win over 
Minnie ; she might as well have tried to 
stop the moon’s onward course. 

‘Minnie, he does love you. If only 

“TI suppose you don’t mean to say that 
you are jealous of his admiring me, 
Bee,” she said, cuttingly. 

Beatrice, blushing with hurt pride and 
indignation, beat a retreat. Minnie was 
not to be advised by her younger sister, 
especially after that younger sister’s 
behaviour, 


” 





CHAPTER XLV. SECRET DRAWERS. 


Mrs. Gordon had several smal! anxietier, 
in spite of the outside public believing her 
to be the happiest woman in the world. 
The truth was she had lost sight of Grace 
and Sibyl, and this important fact made 
her feel very ill at ease. She had lately 
written to Friulein Storme to ask news 
of them; but she had received in 
answer a polite note to say that Fraulein 
Storme had made enquirie:, but she dis- 
covered that the young ladies had not 
found teaching profitable, as she had warned 
them, and they had therefore left the place ; 
but she did not know whether they were 
in Germany or had returned to England. 
Mrs. Gordon thought: If these girls 
should some day appear at the door of the 
Warren, then all her little schemes of 
secrecy would beatanend. That youngest 
girl looked equal to anything ! 

Imaginary troubles are more difficult to 
combat than real sorrows, as Mrs. Gordon 
found ; and just because hers were purely 
imaginary, they constantly worried her 





and would not depart. Every time she 
came in from a walk she fancied 
she saw the dispossessed girls at the 
door. Often it was only Minnie and Bee, 
at other times total strangers, or even 
well-known callers. This discovery would 
make Mrs, Gordon laugh and scold her- 
self for being so foolish; however, the 
very next time she saw two girlish 
figures at the door the idea returned. 
Perhaps it was this constant expectation 
of something unpleasant that gave Mrs. 
Gordon bad, sleepless nights. Sometimes 
she would lie awake and wonder what 
those two girls were doing. She knew 
they were without money and without rich 
friends. If only they had been ugly and 
common-looking, then she would have 
comforted herself with the idea that most 
likely they would go “out to service” ; 
but, recalling their grace and beauty, which 
had been such a surprise to her, that idea 
looked ridiculous, 

Oa the night after that day on which 
Austin and Bee had heard of the existence 
of James Gordon’s daughters, Mrs, Gordon 
lay awake making plans to ensura the 
success of Bee’s wedding. Several friends 
from Longham were coming, and the 
Warran must ba made to hold them all, 
for neighbours were scarce and the town 
too far off to be of use. 

Thus planning, after a time she fell 
asleep, but her slumber was of an uneasy 
kind. In her dreams she was conscious 
of strange fear, and at last woke with 
a start. She always burnt a night-light 
in her room, and this was placed on the 
top of the old bureau, which she had 
not had moved. Now, opening her eyes, 
she looked towards the light, which was 
still burning, but it seemed to her that 
some one—it looked like the figure of 
& man—was sitting before the bureau, 
which appeared to be open. Mrs, Gordon 
was @ courageous woman, she did not 
believe in ghosts, so that her first idea 
was that a burglar had entered her room, 
and was trying to rob her; her next 
thought was, “There is nothing of value 
to be found there”; but even a woman 
of courage reasonably objects to a night 
visitor, 80 very quietly the widow sat 
up in ked and strained her eyes to dis- 
tinguish the figure, then, though her 
heart beat fast, she said, firmly: ‘“ Who 
is there?” She expected the thief to 
start up and make for the door ; her hand 
was on the bell-rope to summon help; 
but to her intense surprise the figure 
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appeared to turn its head, and she saw 
the profile. The likeness to the Gordons 
struck her at once, and a shiver of intense 
fear ran through her, even though she 
found courage to spring out of bed, and to 
walk straight to the bureau without 
being conscious of any change or movemenp 
in the figure. But suddenly all disappeared ; 
indeed, as she gazed it seemed to her that 
the profile turned into a piece of white 
paper which was lying on the bureau, and 
the figure she had seen so distinctly was 
simply an old oak chair drawn near to 
the bureau, which, now she was near it, 
she saw was not even open, whilst the 
night-light was just flickering down in the 
socket. Mrs, Gordon hastily lit a candle 
and looked round, but everything was as 
usual, and in another moment she recog- 
nised that she must have been asleep and 
dreaming of James Gordon. Her waking 
brain had evidently kept the impress of 
her dream, and thus she had imagined 
a ghost. Mrs. Gordon sat down a minute 
upon the oak chair and watched the last 
guttering of the night-light, and leaving 
the candle alight she went back to bed 
with the reflection: ‘If I were like many 
women I should say I had seen a ghost, I 
expect most ghost stories, if examined, 
would dwindle into white paper and dark 
arm-chairs.” Thus thinking she fell asleep, 
but the next morning she found the bad 
night had considerably shaken her nerves, 
and when she looked at the oak chair it 
would turn into the similitude of a man’s 
back which came back to her memory in a 
very vivid manner. She felt so tired that she 
decided to breakfast in bed, and later on it 
was Beatrice who came up to sympathise 
and to apologise for the trouble her affairs 
gave her mother, 

“You are tiring yourself out for me, 
mother dear. I don’t half express my 
gratitude, but you do believe in it, don’t 
you? If we might only have a very 
quiet wedding, Colin and I should be quite 
satisfied, and you would have less worry.” 

“ Nonsense, Bee ; what would the neigh- 
bourhood think of us if we did not do 
things as others in our set?” 

“But why must weddings be for the 
gratification of other people?” 

‘‘ Beatrice, you always were foolish, and 
never could understand what was fitting. 
Pray say no more about it, and let me 
judge what is necessary to be done, and 
what is best for you.” 

“Only to see just our own people would 
be best for me,” said Bee, smiling. 





“Not at all. By the way, Beatrice, 
I was thinking this morning that you had 
no writing-table in your room. Would 
you like to have this old bureau? It is 
one of the worthless things we found 
here.” 

‘That dear old thing! I should like it 
so much, and I could put my presents in 
it ; but are you sure you can spare it?” 

“T don’t much care about it; it rather 
fills up my room, Yes, I think I will tell 
Philips to move it into yours to-day, and 
also that chair that belongs to it.” 

Beatrice, knowing nothing of Mrs. Gor- f 
don’s bad dream, thanked her mother 
heartily, and went downstairs again, 
looking cheerful. After all, her mother 
did care for her a little, personally ; it was 
not only as some one to provide for that 
she took all this trouble about her. Half 
the love in the world loses much of its 
value by being unexpressed, till sometimes 
the recipients begin to doubt it alto- 
gether. 

This little episode added to the girl’s hap- 
piness. Her life had gone on so smoothly, 
so happily, that it was only on the eve 
of becoming a wife that she began dream- 
ing over life’s problems, olin Grant 
must find in her enough to make up for 
his past unhappiness; he must find the 
comfort that he had missed in early days ; 
and the dread that she would not be 
good or grand or clever enough for him 
now and then made her sad and thoughtful. 

The breakfast-table this morning at the 
Warren was outwardly a very bright, 
happy scene. Austin was trying to find out 
from Minnie what was her idea of matri- 
monial bliss; Frances was mentally count- 
ing up the people who must be asked 
to Beatrice’s wedding breakfast, because 
they had given handsome presents; and 
Bee, when she came downstairs, had 
enough work to do in opening various 
wedding gifts. She and Colin quite agreed 
that it was really tiresome to be obliged to 
accept presents from mere acquaintances 
who sent them because they felt they 
would be expected to do so. Bee 
wished much to have the power to 
refuse them ; but what would her mother 
have said to this? It was not to be 
thought of. 

“ Oh, dear, how tiresome!” suddenly ex- 
claimed Beatrice ; “here is a present from 
Mr, Laurence—a locket with a diamond 
on it,” 

Minnie jumped up to see the jewel, 
feeling decidedly envious of these presents, 
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but comforting herself with the idea: 
“When my turn comes I shall have better 
things than these.” 

“That is hardly a grateful manner of 
receiving gifts,” said Austin, laughing. 
“Perhaps you think it was meant for 
Minnie ¢” 

“For me, indeed! I don’t think Mr. 
Laurence would dare to offer me a 
present,” 

“T dare say you would accept it if he 
did,” replied Frances, smiling. ‘ Bee, did 
mother say she wanted me this morning ?” 

‘* No, she wants to be left alone. But do 
go soon and see her; she looked so pale 
and ill.” 

“This wedding business does tire her,” 
said Frances, 

“T am sare it isn’t my wish, or Colin’s,” 
said Bee, blushing. 

‘You are both too virtuous to wish for 
anything showy,” remarked Minnie, in her 
gentle sarcastic voice, making Bee blush 
again with anger; and Austin remarked, 
quietly : 

* Do you disapprove of virtue, Minnie?” 

“Tt’s all hypocritical, I believe. Bee 
used to like pretty things as much as any 
of us, and since her engagement she pretends 
the contrary.” 

“Indeed, I don’t pretend,” and Bee's eyes 
filled with tears caused by wounded pride. 
Austin wondered how Grace would have 
looked if placed in the midst of his family, 
and then suddenly he was struck with a 
revelation. Grace Evans had always re- 
minded him of some one, and he now found 
that some one to be kis own sister Minnie ! 
The expression was certainly different, but 
the features had a strong, decided likeness, 
He was almost sorry at this discovery, but 
it made him feel more brotherly towards 
his vain and selfish sister. 

Beatrice, feeling quite unnerved by 
Minnie’s remarks, suddenly gathering up 
her letters, walked away and shut herself 
up in the library, where the family usually 
wrote letters. It was hard to be always 
misunderstood and scorned by her sister, 
but it was wrong of her to mind, when 
soon she would have earth’s greatest 
blessing—the love of a good man. So 
thought Bee, trying to calm herself and to 
feel charitably towards Minnie, 

Austin looked in in a few minutes, 

‘‘ Halloa, Bee, you are not sulking?” 

Bee laughed. Austin’s face was like 
bright sunshine. 

“No, only Minnie’s remarks are hard to 
bear ; she is far worse than she used to be 





at the Villa. There, at all events, we did 
live at. peace, but since we have come here 
nothing pleases her.” 

“ Her trials, my dear Bee, are numerous, 
certainly, and you don’t see them; but I, 
too, must plead guilty of envy.” 

“Poor Austin,” said Bee, rising and 
Raking her arm into that of her brother, 
“can’t you manage to forget her? I know 
mother has several ‘delightful girls’ in her 
mind for you. She was saying so last 
week.” 

“She is not wishing me to commit 
bigamy, is she? But seriously, Bee, could 
you leave off liking Colin now and quietly 
put up with another?” 

“ Of course not!” 

“That’s just what I feel about her. She 
is my fate, Boe; I know that after your 
wedding I must go and see her, wherever 
she is. I must find out why she won’t let 
me love her. I find I can’t even take up 
my reading as I did formerly, I cannot 
settle down to anything.” 

*‘ There are enough books here, certainly, 
if a, could make up for a real 
person. By the way, the other day I 
found here a book belonging to a ‘Grace 
Gordon’; that must be one of the young 
ladies the old woman was talking of to-day. 
I wonder what relations they were to 
James Gordon? I must ask mother. Do 
you know she looked really ill this 
morning ¢” 

“Tt was strange she never told us 
anything about this James Gordon in our 
young days. I must say it was very good 
and wise of her. We should have lived on 
expectation.” 

“Yes, only his money has not brought 
us much happiness. Mother looks much 
more worried at times now than she ever 
did at Longham, and Minnie is cross and 
Frances overdone.” 

“Riches and cares ever come together ; 
that’s only fair. When you are mistress of 
the Towers, we shall see wrinkles on your 
forehead, Miss Bee, as deep as cart- 
ruts.” 

“T don’t think we shall have much 
trouble. Colin means to do a great deal in 
the parish, and he has pet schemes for 
soldiers’ widows, and heaps of things. Look, 
Austin, here is the little book ; we must ask 
mother about it.” 

Austin took the book from his sister’s 
hands in a careless, indifferent manner. The 
past inhabitants of the Warren did not 
interest him very much ; they were all con- 
nected with James Gordon, whom his 
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mother had given him to understand was a 
very worthless fellow. 

“T declare I will ask mother now; she 
must be up by this time,” continued Bee. 
“Oh, Austin, I have been thinking so much 
about your—her, I mean. Why don’t you 
tell mother aboutit? She is so fond of you; 
I believe it would come all right if she 
knew. I know your happiness is her chief 
thought.” 

“But what about the desirable ladies ? 
I fear, Bee, she would fancy my Grace 
quite too unknown. It is only an idea, for 
of course if she saw her, she would love her 
at once, I know she would. Give me that 
book, I will put it back.” 

Bee held the little book lightly, looking 
for its place on the shelf, and then she tried 
to picture this Grace. What was she like ? 
If she could come to the Warren, she, at all 
events, would welcome her as a sister for 
Austin’s sake, 

As to her mother, Bee did not like to 
decide the question about her. In her secret 
heart she now saw that Mrs. Gordon 
had more worldly views about matrimony 
than Austin could ever have; but then 
he had always had his way about 
——— so that most likely in this he 
would conquer. 

* Austin, I shall run upstairs now and 
leave these letters till later on, I feel so 
stupid this morning ; if Minnie would, she 
might help me, for half these people are 
unknown to me. Come and take a good 
walk on the heath. Do you know, though 
I have not been here long, I shall be rather 
sorry to leave this country for the sake of 
the heath ; it gives one new life.” 

The girl walked thoughtfully upstairs 
and met Minnie, who was holding a silk 
dress in her hand. 

‘Look, Bee, this has just come home 
from the dressmaker’s ; it will do beauti- 
fully for a dinner dress, for we shall be 
gay after your departure, I expect, Mr. 
Laurence said he liked puce colour.” 

“T should not have thought he knew 
puce from plum,” said Bee, laughing; but 
Minnie was indignant. 

“T call it very unladylike to laugh at 
Mr. Laurence; he is quite as clever as 
your , 

But Bee ran away ; she knew she could 
not stand hearing Colin compared with 
Harry Laurence, even by Minnie. 

In another moment she was knocking 
at her mother’s room, 

‘* Mother.” 

No answer. 








; o_o it is Beatrice; may I come 
n ’ 

‘* Beatrice—ah—no—dear, I am busy, I 
can’t attend to you now.” 

The voice sounded strangely unlike 
Mrs. Gordon’s decided tones, but Bee put 
it down to her headache, and went quietly 
away to dress for her walk with Austin, 
little guessing within that room a strange 
event was taking place. Mrs, Gordon was 
slowly dressing, feeling shaken and unlike 
herself, even though she now and then 
smiled at her own nocturnal fears. The 
very sight of the old bureau seemed again 
to bring before her the form of a man— 
only as she bathed her head in cold water 
she accounted for it by saying she had 
been overdoing herself with the wedding 
preparations. Yes, she was determined to 
have it moved away from her room, so that 
she should not again conjure up the vision 
with her own foolish fancies. : 

Once more, almost in spite of herself, 
she went up to the massive piece of furni- 
ture and opened its curious lid, which 
revealed many pigeon-holes and small 
drawers. She had herself put in a few 
bills, and these she carefully collected, and 
opened every drawer again to be quite 
sure that nothing had been left in, 

“This would fetch a good price,” she 
thought; “it is just the kind of old- 
fashioned thing people rave about now; 
when Bee is married I shall have it sold; 
Now I think Philips can move it.” 

She was about to close it, when suddenly 
she noticed that one drawer was set in a 
larger space than the others, but that 
when it was opened the drawer itself 
appeared somewhat smaller. With the 
quick instinct of a woman Mrs, Gordon 
divined that there must be a secret drawer ; 
indeed, she now remembered the lawyer 
having discovered it, but she forgot how 
he had done so. She tried for a few 
seconds to discover the secret, but failed ; 
then, unused to failure, she deliberately sat 
down and tried to remember where was 
the spring that opened this secret drawer ; 
but it was full five minutes before she 
accidentally touched a hidden spring, which 
thus caused a small drawer to burst forth 
like a Jack-in-the-box, Then Mrs, Gordon 
smiled at her success; she was used to 
succeed, so that even little successes kept 
up her faith in herself. She took out the 
drawer which had puzzled herand examined 
it carefully, though there was nothing in 
it to cause surprise. Then she suddenly 
remembered she had much business on 
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hand, and that she had better finish 
dressing, so pushing the small drawer 
into the aperture, she tried to drive it 
back, but suddenly it stuck fast. Mrs. 
Gordon pulled it out again, and put her 
hand in to see what had stopped its pro- 
gress. Apparently nothing. She felt 
again, this time right to the end, and to her 
surprise she touched a very small button. 
What was the use of that at the back of a 
secret drawer? She lit a candle and peered 
in, then feeling all at once curious as 
well as a little excited, she pulled away at 
the button, and with some difficulty there 
came out another and still more secret 
drawer, for the first was but to conceal the 
second, This drawer was full of papers, 
which looked like old-fashioned letters 
tied with faded ribbon. 

Mrs. Gordon was about to seize them 
when a terrible idea flashed into her mind. 

at were these papers about, and why 
had they been 20 carefully concealed? Did 
they relate to James Gordon’s private 
affairs? Then she said aloud—alond, be- 
cause it was not really her secret thought : 

“James Gordon’s secrets are not fit to 
see the light. They had better remain in 
darkness as he left them.” She forced the 
drawer back, and replaced the outer one 
in its hidden niche. 

It was at this moment that Beatrice 
knocked at the door, and at this moment, 
too, Mrs, Gordon felt as if she were a thief 
in her own house, or a receiver of stolen 
treasure. Deep down in her own heart 
she was thinking, though she knew not 
why, “ Have these letters anything to do 
with those girls? Have they anything to 
do with the property? Oh, why did I 
take so much trouble to discover that 
drawer?” 

Mrs. Gordon felt cured from this day of 
any Eve-like curiosity that might till 
linger in her woman’s nature. She could 
not get back her former blissful ignorance ; 
but she would certainly go no further in 
the path of knowledge. What nonsense! 
Why should she connect these papers with 
those troublesome girls? It was senseless 
on her part; she had better leave well 
alone, and forget James Gordon and the 
daughters who had no right to his name. 





MY MYSTERIOUS MODEL. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 


“ Way not try little Morrison?” 
“She has no soul,” 





“ That Darnley girl ” 

*Oh, she has no body.” 

“Then suppose you take them both and 
strike an average.” 

Frank Herriott, my artist chum, laughed 
easily as he filled a fresh pipe after offering 
me this highly original and valuable sug- 
gestion of a way out from my difficulty or, 
rather, deadlock. 

I was pretty well on to despair. Art is 
notoriously long, and the time was getting 
all too short in which I must needs finish 
my picture if I meant it for the next 
Academy. My subject had long been 
chosen. I had made endless studies, and 
had settled once for all the main lines of 
my grouping and general composition ; had 
even painted in my background and, so 
far as was possible, the less important of 
the two figures which, when taken together, 
I fully intended were to make my master- 
piece, Oh, these terrible achings after a 
possible perfection, and oh, those still 
more terrible awakenings to an impotent 
production! How often had I not gone 
through their fitfal fever before, and how 
many times, were I to live, was I not 
destined to go through them all again ! 

“ What beats me is why on eaith you 
cannot take a more reasonable view of—of 
things,” Herriott would often say to me 
in my despair, as together we would sit 
far on into the night talking over the 
day’s victories or defeats. ‘ You're so un- 
practical, so fearfully transcendental, you 
had far better take me as your model.” 

“T have already done so,” I interposed, 
by way of diversion, at the same time 
nodding towards my nightmare of a 
picture, which was in its most ygerrs 
and unsatisfactory stage, and for whic’ 
Frank had lent me the light of his hand- 
some countenance, and certain other and 
rather considerable portions of his magnifi- 
cent form, to stand forth confessed as 
Phaon of Mitylene, “I may not have 
done you justice—I am not a fair judge of 
that ; but——” 

“Oh, I did not mean on canvas, you old 
humbug, you know that—I’m well enough 
there, I dare say ; it’s a lot too fine spun 
and all that for my unromantic self—but 
I meant in real life. Why must you go 
everlastingly fretting yourself to fiddle- 
strings, straining after an impossible ideal * 
Take your ideas—say two years ago, and 
your painting now——” 

“Oh, two years ago!” I rejoined, with 
a quite involuntary shudder. “I am 
ashamed to look my old work in the face, 
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now that I know how bad it is. I should 
like nothing better than to make a holo- 
caust of the lot.” 

“Ah, there you go again! Where, 
may I ask, would two years’ bread and 
butter have been—to say nothing of an 
occasional cup of sack—without that same 
so much despised old work? Your style 
of thing don’t pay; it takes it out of you 
too much. Now, for my part, I just content 
myself with the first model I can get, and 
set to work to turn her into something 
respectable. But you may take your 
tip from me, your way don’t pay; it’s 
not good for either mind, body, or estate. 
You get a reasonably good - looking girl 
and paint—the sort of thing the public 
likes ; the sort of thing that will sell ; and 
leave——” 

“ And you call that Art!” 

‘No, I call it common-sense Yon 
can’t well live to paint unless you first 
paint to live—without some one takes you 
up and endows you with two or three 
hundred a year, when I really believe you 
would get so particular that you would 
never paint, that is, finish, anything at 
all.” 

“Then, according to your theory, it is 
good that I should have to live by my 
work.” 

“T mean to say you paint well enough, 
and improve quite as fast as should content 
any reasonable mortal, not absolutely 
insatiable and a glutton at that sort of 
thing, and——” 

“Bat, surely you forget,” I cried at 
last, stung out of my usual self-control. 
“You forget what Art must of necessity 
be tome. Of your life she will only form 
a part; of mine, she will have to be all !” 

This I said because I thought he had 
forgotten what I had known and realised 
ever since when a lad—a shy and perhaps 
morbidly sensitive lad—I had turned 
round in answer to the jeers and cries of 
some mocking street arabs, to see one 
older and more cruel, or perhaps only more 
thoughtless, than tho rest, walking after 
me in—well, I caught sight of our two 
shadows on the pavement, cast side by 
side, and it was enough. Henceforth I 
knew the burden of deformity I had to 
bear; and from that rude awakening soon 
learned how my life must be lived as a 
thing apart from the joys and sorrows 
which the most of men may reach, The 
knowledge thereof, like a strong, corrosive 
acid, bit deep into my soul; and first I 
grew hard, and bitter, and rebellious, and 





then—why, then there came the sweet 
Lethe of my Art to help me to forget— 
Art, with her blessed healing balm, which, 
drop by drop, fell like a deep peace into 
my wounds, until at times I was almost 
content and happy. 

But what could he, my friend, know, or 
guess, of all this? He who was a perfect 
Apollo for strength, and grace, and beauty; 
he whom my poor frozen heart, denied all 
other outlet, loved with a passionate fervour 
as at once my admiration and antithesis, 

“Do you know,” he began, tenta- 
tively, and with an obvious hesitation 
born of his delicate consideration for me, 
**T am inclined to think you attach a little 
too much importance to——” But here he 
stopped, overcome by the difficulties of 
his subject. 

“Ah, you merely think,” I interposed ; 
“but, remember, I know.” 

“But, do you know?” he persisted, 
with a kindly smile, laying his hand on 
my shoulder—the one which was at once 
the nearest to him and to his level. 

“T must have been a far duller scholar 
than I am not to have learned by now 
what has been impressed upon me 40 
often and so long. The lesson has been 
salutary, if unpleasant. All of which,” 
I broke off abruptly, ‘‘ has nothing what- 
ever to do with my Sappho.” 

“Poor Sappho! You are no nearer 
finding your model, I suppose ?” 

“T am beginning to doubt whether I 
ever shall meet with exactly what I want. 
I have tried all the usual round.” 

“My dear fellow, you are crying for the 
moon, that is why. You want to see your 
ideal before you in the flesh, whereas, if 
your picture is to be painted at all, you 
will just have to take the nearest to it you 
can catch, and supply all deficiencies from 
that inexhaustible store, your inner con- 
sciousness. Remember the moral of the 
crooked stick.” Here he stopped awk- 
wardly, while I hastened to help him over 
his lapse. 

“T suppose you are right, and I really 
must begin; though what makes it the 
more trying is that I believe my Sappho 
does exist, and in the flesh, too, if only I 
could find her.” 

“Why, have you seen her, then?” he 
asked, with sudden interest. 

“T think so; but when, or where, or 
how, I can’t———” 

“Qh, dreamt her, no doubt,” he sug- 
gested, seeing I was becoming vague, 
“ Well, I must be going. If I see anybody 
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in the Sappho line while I am away, I will 
write and let you know. I have already 
mentioned it wherever I could ; but I shail 
be back in a fortnight or so, and———” 

“What is the use of that, unless it is 
some one who would be likely to sit?” I 
objected, despondently, 

So we parted, he to spend a week or 
two visiting some friends, and I to stay 
quietly on, working and dreaming the time 
away in our joint studio. 

How I came to fix on Sappho asa subject 
I hardly know, but the idea had thoroughly 
possessed me, I had thought of little else 
of late, and, as Frank said, had even 
dreamed about her, until once or twice I 
had tried to reproduce my fancies literally 
on canvas; but all without avail. There 
was a vague elusiveness about them which 
obatinately defied reproduction. Take my 
eyes off my work and I could see the sombre, 
passionate poetess of my dreams clearly 
enough in all her darkling, fascinating 
beauty ; but no sooner did I try to set the 
haunting shadow down hard and fast on 
canvas, than the result was invariably some 
staring insipidity, some vacuous inanity, in 
every way disappointing, and the opposite 
of my glorious conception. Much of my 
disgust and disappointment may have 
been owing to comparison. Herriott had 
frequently expressed himself as more than 
satisfied with the result ; but for me there 
was no such word as success, for with that 
lovely mental photograph always before my 
eyer, how could I ever content myself with 
ess + 

But Herriott’s more practical remon- 
strance had gone home, and was having its 
effect. After all, life was a succession of 
more or less unsatisfactory compromises, 
and how could I even hope to escape the 
universal and inexorable law? Thus to 
myself I preached next day, hating myself 
for the argument all the while. But what 
would you? Even a painter must live, 
though there are only comparatively few 
people who see the necessity, It is true one 
need not be a painter ; but there, fate, or 
circumstance, had decided that point for 
me—as, perhaps, for many others—if, as 
I believe, the painter, with the poet, must 
be born and not made, 

I had just finished setting my palette, 
desperately resolved on painting something 
that would sell, leaving my poor inchoate 
Sappho to perish still-born, when there 
came a something “‘ tapping at my chamber 
door,” which, with its unavoidable sugges- 
tion of the burdensome refrain of “ Never- 





more,” seemed a not unfitting epitaph on 
my own dead hopes. Not over-obvious or 
altogether clear, perhaps this last; but 
then a good many of my fancies—like my 
Sappho herself—are like that, and refuse a 
too literal transcription. 

More than once I called out “Come in”; 
but the tapping continued until, rather 
impatiently, I went to the door, which was 
one seldom used by visitors—not the door 
connecting the studio with the house, but 
one going direct upon the street and the 
little strip of ground styled by courtesy a 
garden, and serving for the exit and 
admission of packing-cases, frames, and— 
yes, of models, 

But surely there must be some mistake, 
This could be no member of the sisterhood 
of models, this elegantly attired, far-swathed 
suggestion of all that was exquisite and 
refined, who brought into the dingy, mal- 
odorous studio an atmosphere delightfally 
suggestive and all her own; and of whose 
carriage, with its pair of mantling bays, I 
caught just a glimpse before I reclosed the 
outer door. Rather some princess, I thought, 
as I motioned my visitor through the little 
vestibule and into the studio beyond, 
which, for a temple devoted to Art, was 
something shabby, littered as it was 
from end to side with its dusty accu- 
mulation of property odds and ends, and 
looking doubly dull and dirty and out of 
harmony with this new and unwonted 
presence which contrasted so severely 
with its surroundings, which again, to 
say truth, were far more utilitarian than 
wathetic. 

She was no model ; that was made still 
more clear by her glance of pleased surprise 
as she looked round more leisurely, until, 
when I had offered her a chair, she bowed 
her acknowledgements and allowed her eyes 
to rest on mine for just a moment, to turn 
them aside almost immediately with a 
change of expression whose cause and 
meaning I had long accustomed myself 
both to look for and to interpret. It is 
possible I may have fancied this latter, 
after all, for her veil was still down, and I 
could make out little beyond the outline of 
what promised to be a lovely face. Soon, 
however, her eyes met mine again, and she 
began, rather doubtfully, or so I thought : 

“You—you are—Mr.——” mentioning 
my name, “the artist himself, I—I 
presume ?” 

I bowed my aszent, only to find that she 
was not looking at me, but that her eyes 
were wandering round the room, as though 
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in search of a something she had quite 
expected to find. 

‘*T_belisove—that is, I heard,” she 
began again, and I waited patiently for 
her attention to come back. Presently she 
recovered herself sufficiently to add, with 
more directness: “That you wanted a— 
some one to—to sit to you for a picture 
you are intending to paint.” 

“That was the case yesterday,” I 
returned, 

“Ah, then I am too late!” she mur- 
mured, with something— could it have 
been disappointment !—audible in her tone. 
“You—you have found some one, no 
doubt,” she added, doubtfally. 

“No; I am sorry, but I have had to 
give up all thought of working out my 
idea for lack of a suitable model. There 
is not much time——” 

“Oh, then, if you did find some one at 
once, should you be able to go on?” 

“Tf I met with some one at once, I 
should be sorely tempted.” And here I 
thought of my own more practical resolu- 
tions of the morning and faltered. 

“But should you? That is what I wish 
to know.” 

“Everything would depend on the 
some one. If she at all realised my 
conception——” 

So far I had answered, when I was in- 
terrupted by my visitor, who rose from 
her seat and went to the front of the 
easel on which rested my unlucky Sappho. 
As she did so she uttered a faint ox- 
clamation, whether due to an awakened 
interest or to surprise or what, I could not 
quite determine ; but whatever the feeling 
might be that prompted her, she stood 
examining the picture closely, and that for 
some time; then, turning, she gave a long 
sigh, which might have meant relief or 
merely satisfaction ; before throwing back 
her veil, she stood there facing me— 
Sappho herself—that is, allowing for all 
excrescences in the way of modern costume. 

There was the clearly outlined face, oval 
with the point downwards, with the chin 
cleft, and the brow broad and full, though 
not high ; the straight, delicately modelled 
nose, with its well-defined curve at the 
nostrils ; the wonderful mouth, sensitive, 
yet proud, which no words will describe, but 
which I longed at once to paint; and the 
dark eyes, so full of slumbrous fire, the ex- 
pression of which, sven as I watched, 
changed and deepened, and drove me to de- 
spair of the possibility of reproducing it in 
mere cold pigment, though even I should 





be allowed to try. For deep down within 
my heart had sprung a sudden glow, a 
half-formed hope that—but she was speak- 
ing, and what was more, smiling, not 
familiarly nor yet disdainfully. Oh, the 
sweetness of that smile! I scarcely heard 
the words ; for a time I was carried away, 
quite out of myself, even I, the deformed, 
by a wave of involuntary admiration. 

“Well,” she was pleased to say, still 
with that rare enchanting smile, ‘‘ you have 
formed a lofty ideal, if one may judge from 
this,” and she pointed to my poor picture, 
whereon I felt inclined to cover it up or 
destroy it straightway. “But what do 
you think—shall I do?” 

Whereupon I believe I only gasped and 
looked foolish. It was too much, The 
news was too good to credit all at once; 
was more than I had really dared to hope, 
though when I reflected further, what else 
could she mean, why otherwise have come # 
Still, it was as though some humble, hope- 
less devotee, praying at the altar of dis 
goddess, were to wake to find his deity 
had answered his petition in her own 
person. But there she stood waiting for 
me to speak, 

* You mean that you—you—would sit 
—for me ?” I stammered at last, 

“Tf you think I should be of any use,” 
she answered simply, and without a spark 
of the simpering coquetry of which I had 
seen so much and had grown to so detest, 

“Use,” I echoed. ‘Have you ever 
looked in the glass? I—I will try,” I 
continued, as a hideous spasm of donbt 
seized upon and shook me like an ague. 
“But if you sit, I warn you I never shall 
succeed, You are as far above my own 
conception as that was above my powers. 
Oh, but how dearly I should like to try ! 
To fail in such an effort were surely better 
than a thousand lesser victories.” 

“Ah, then it is all settled, and you 
will begin at once,” and she half threw 
aside her fur-lined mantle as she added : 
“For I can only come at certain times 
and under certain conditions.” And 
apparently she suddenly remembered one 
of the conditions, for hastily readjusting 
her wrap she went outside, where presently 
I heard the rapid diminuendo of her 
carriage wheels and the approaching sound 
of voices, 

“This is my maid,” she explained on 
her return, supplementing the information 
with a few words of some foreign language, 
the sense of which I guessed rather than 
understood, as the woman seated herself 
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stolidly in an easy-chair, first, however, as- 
sisting her mistress off with her heavy 
mantle. 

“T came in this,” she began again later, 
as she stood looking more of a goddess 
even than before, dressed as she was in a 
soft and clinging Greek dress of a pure 
ivory in tone, “ thinking that it would serve 
sufficiently well for to-day, and that you 
would tell me what alterations you would 
wish me to make later.” 

“Oh, it is perfect!” I exclaimed, rap- 
tarously, as I realised the exquisite model- 
ling of the lovely arms, and the noble 
setting of the throat and head; and all 
that was artistic woke within me as I asked 
stupidly again : 

“You mean you are willing to give me 
a sitting now?” 

“You had better take advantage of my 
being here, had you not?” 

* But who told yoon——” I was beginning, 
when she interrupted me to say, a trifle 
impatiently : 

“Does that matter? Is it not enough 
that I am here? Come, begin at once, 
please,” 

Feeling almost as one in a dream, I 
hastened to place her in the required pose, 
first throwing round her a diaphanous 
dun-coloured purple drapery, so a3 to break 
the unrelieved simplicity of her own white 
robe ; then drew back once more to gaze 
entranced on the veritable Sappho of my 
dreams, 

Oh, was ever poor painter favoured so 
before, I wondered, exulting, as I called to 
mind how certain noble dames were re- 
ported to have sat for various great masters 
of the past; but then they were great, 
while I—why, I quivered all through with 
a rapturous excitement as I took palette 
and brushes in hand to begin. I set to 
work direct upon the canvas, for all my 
preliminaries had been sketched in and 
settled long ago; all I had been waiting 
for was this—the living, breathing embodi- 
ment of my highest ideal. 

“You are a truly admirable sitter,” I 
ventured, as at the end of half an hour I 
noticed my model exhibit certain slight, 
| but easily recognised signs of fatigue. 

“ You had better rest awhile now.” 

“But I am not tired, really; I could 
stand like this 7 

‘Until you became little better than a 
lay figure. Yes, I know; but I must not 
allow that. You would scarcely credit 
how much you have changed in expression 
within the last five minutes. I am afraid 








you find it more trying than you thought. 
Pray sit down.” 

“But I wish you to lose no time, 
to ” 

“ Neither of us will be the worse for a 
short rest. Let me ring for some——” 

“No; that is one of the conditions I 
must impose, and one that I wish you 
clearly to understand from the first. No 
one knows of my—my coming here, and 
no one but yourself must learn. Your 
servants——” 

“Are discretion itself, I assure you; 
and, if you prefer it, my old housekeeper 
shall wait on you herself.” 

‘No, I must not be seen, and I do not 
want anything.” 

“Bat I insist. Nay, do not alarm your- 
self.” She had risen as though to prevent 
me going. ‘Since it is your wish, I will 
bring what is needfal myself.” And I 
went into the house to return presently 
with a cup of tea and some light eake, 

Instead of resting, 1 found my model 
standing before my work, bent, I sup- 
posed, on ascertaining what progress I 
had made; so I busied myself drawing 
forward a light bamboo table for the tray, 
and then turned to object : 

*‘You should never look at unfinished 
work. You will not make anything of my 
intention yet—unless you are an artist 
yourself, by the way.” 

‘‘No, I am not an artist. Sometimes I 
am tempted to wish I were. It must bea 
grand thing to pass one’s life worshipping 
the Good, the Beautiful, and the True.” 

* Ye-es ; but there are artists and artists, 
you know. It is not given to all who paint 
to realise that, and sometimes I am dis- 
posed to think the nobler life would be to 
go out into the world and do battle for 
the right there amongst men, Still, for 
such as I, Art is a great—nay, it is the 
only resource.” My eyes sought hers, 
which met them with what appeared to be 
a world of sympathy in their expression— 
almost more than sympathy, I thought 
directly, stoic even that I was, or fancied 
myself, as I watched her seat herself and 
drink some of the tea 

But she was too impatient to rest long. 
It was with an effort, and merely to please 
me I could see, that she sipped a little and 
ate a little, and then, taking up her pose 
again, urged me to recommence, 

I needed very little persuasion, for I felt 
in the mood for work, and anxious to 
surpass myself, Never surely had I known 
a subject so inspiring, and never had I 
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painted so quickly or so well. At the 
end of the second hour—after occasional 
intervals for relaxation—I began to feel 
that I had laid the foundation for a picture 
which seemed not unlikely to realise my 
fondest hopes, and had also, though less 
obviously, imbibed the sweet poison of a 
hope quite as fond if less well founded. 

How much, or how little, of the mischief 
was done that day at the first sitting I 
hardly know, nor is it, perhaps, of great 
moment to enquire. Quite enough is it to 
know that as the sittings were repeated, with 
none to interrupt us but the stolid Marta, 
dozing quietly and discreetly in her distant 
easy-chair, we grew less and less constrained, 
more and more intimate, as the work went 
on—for progress it did, and that apace, 
spite of our interminable talks about 
everything under the sun. Looking back, 
I am inclined to think—-but there, we are 
all of us so painfully wise after the event. 
If, under the resistless spell of her 
enchantment, I lost myself in a long, 
delicious dream—forgetting what I was, 
and what I must always appear to her— 
she in her turn appeared no less to lose all 
recollection of the terrible difference there 
was between us; of the ban, the awful 
burden of a curse which had lain so long 
and heavily upon me, and from which I 
never could be freed. 

Lulled into a false security by the un- 
natural isolation which had grown almost 
into a fixed habit, it was not until I felt 
myself swept away from all my moorings, 
and borne swiftly along on this deep and 
treacherous current of a new-born passion— 
like to some hibernating animal waking at 
the touch of spring—that my frost-bound 
icicle ef a heart sprang into a sudden and 
quite phenomenal activity, like some fabled 
pheenix rising from the dead ashes of my 
former false tranquillity; or, after all, 
like nothing but what it was, a starved 
and stunted nature waking to a sudden 
knowledge of itself and the awful 
potentialities of its being—awful truly, 
taking all the circumstances of its en- 
vironment into account. To have poured 
the full measure of a capacity for human 
joys and sorrows into a frame so entirely 
inharmonious and so fatally unequal to the 
strain, seemed, when, later, I came more 
fully to realise it, a wanton and most 
exquisite refinement of cruelty. 

For a brief—all too brief—spell, then, I 
rejoiced in my fool’s paradise—my summer 
madness ; a life in its swiftly fading bliss 
comparable only to that of the ephemeride, 


who, born with the first warm rays of the 
morning sun, dance through the glorious 
summer noon, only to die with the 
evening’s fading light. So was it, then, 
with my short-lived happiness. She—she 
was my sun, and oh, how I lived in the 
warmth of her rays; though when her 
light no longer shone for me I could not 
die, but must live on while the ice froze 
hard and fast about my heart once more; 
froze, too, after I had known what light, 
and love, and warmth, all were, 
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In those old-fashioned children’s books, 
where Tommy or Ned, and sister Fanny or 
Bessie, as a reward for past diligence or 
as an encouragement for the future, are 
treated with a “visit to London,” there 
used to be a day at the docks, as an item 
of the giddy round of enjoyment, Then 
there was something to boast of in the 
riches of the Indies ; then were the ware- 
houses of the West India Docks crammed 
with hogsheads of sugar, with bales of 
tobacco, with barrels of the fragrant rum 
of Jamaica. There was the fragrance of 
spices about the full-bodied merchantmen 
which were lying tier upon tier in the 
basins of the docks ; it was a busy scene 
upon the quays, where Jack tars, in their 
tarpaulin hats and blue jackets, were 
hauling and heave-hoing; and where 
fall-flavoured jolly dogs of sea captains 
conversed, with many a chuckle and crow, 
with other jolly dogs of ship-owners 
or ship-brokers. This all mingled with 
the fluttering of ensigns, the brackish, 
tarry flavour that mingles with peppery, 
West Indian odours, the songs of the 
sailors as they haul upon the bowline, the 
bowline, oh! This comes upon us now as a 
kind of spectre of the past, with nothing 
in the present to be responsible for calling 
it up—unless it be the slight flavour of tar 
which still lurks around—as we near the 
West India Docks. 

Nothing in the way of rum and sugar 
are we now, but more in the way of 
timbers, having taken a leaf from the book 
of our opposite neighbours of the Com- 
mercial Docks; so that we have now Scandi- 
navia on both sides of the water; and the 
Dane and the Northman hold possession 
of our river without exciting the least 
particle of alarm in the breasts of the bold 
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churches by the dock gates, and houses of 
call for Norwegians and others ; while the 
old-fashioned “Fox and Grapes” and 
“Ship and Anchor” have ceased to count 
much upon tarry customers, But while 
stacks of deals and squared timbers have 
replaced the rum puncheons, and trading 
steamers occupy the berths of the vanished 
merchantmen, there is still plenty of traffic 
going on. Carts and waggons rumble in 
and out of the dock gates; they go in as 
they please, but coming out involves a 
rummage by the dock police. Bills posted 
up on the wooden cabins of the shipping 
offices announce sailings for distant ports ; 
but more in the cargo than passenger line. 

Here are a couple of steamers laid up, 
with the air of being anxious to take a job 
and get rid of the film of rust which will 
spread itself over everything and every- 
body out of work, while a number of men 
in tall hats and great-coats and moufilers 
climb about shiveringly in steep gangways 
and peer among the machinery with the 
deprecating air of buyers. In another 
basin are wooden sailing ships laid up for 
the winter, their topmasts struck, their 
running gear stowed away, their copper 
sheathing green with slime, with a desolate 
look about decks and hatchways. But 
these remind us of the trees of the forest, 
now bare and stripped, which will come 
to life with the spring. 

But there are sailing ships, too, 


With tackling rich and of apparel high, 


which have no notion of laying up for 
winter’s fogs and storms. The sailing ship 
is not extinct by any means, but she is 
assuming a new form. Iron has practically 
superseded wood for sailing ships of any 
considerable tonnage, and now steel is be- 
ginning to supersede iron, and the steel- 
built clipper, of which class of vessel a 
considerable fleet is in course of construc- 
tion, will take its place in the foreign 
carrying trade of the country, and will 
give employment to, and, perhaps, even- 
tually form a new school of, British sea- 
men. It is especially in the Australian 
trade that the sailing clipper is likely to 
be perpetuated. On that voyage there is 
not so much to be saved by taking the 
Suez Canal route as in the voyage to India 
for instance, and for cargo ships the route 
by the Cape is often preferable, The winds 
of heaven are not to be always blow- 
ing to waste while we dissipate the earth’s 
resources in so much smoke and steam. 

Of the fine sailing ships, which work 


> 





on the Australian lire, some have good 
passenger accommodation. People with 
samples, or who deal in dry goods, or wet 
ones, inventors, capitalists, and all that 
genus, naturally take the quickest and 
most expensive route. But for one who iz 
going to live at the antipodes, there is 
no such hurry, and for people not in 
a hurry, who have no antipathy to the 
sea, what can be pleasanter—in prospect, 
anyhow—than a long voyage in a sailing 
ship, with no ugly screw to grind the 
senses out of you with its ceaseless clatter; 
with no shower of blacks on the quarter- 
deck as when the steamer draws her long 
trail of smoke behind her; with the 
chances of calms and tempests, and oppor- 
tunities to make leisurely acquaintance 
with the wonders of the deep? Of the 
same opinion is young Hopeful, who, find- 
ing no particular career opening for him 
in England, and having a greater turn for 
muscular than mental developement, is 
happy in having the chance of trying his 
luck in Australia, where he hopes to revert 
to the réle of the grand old gardener, and 
earn his living in a fruit garden. 

Young Hopeful, it may be said, is not a 
glutton for work, and the prospect of three 
months with nothing to do may have had 
its attractions. But, anyhow, his passage 
is paid on the “Lord Brassey,” 100 Al at 
Lloyd’s, a smart iron clipper now lying in 
the West India Docks, and he departs one 
morning at breakfast-time just as if he 
were going into the City as usual. His 
bedroom door stands open, with every- 
thing in it turned topsy-turvy—not that 
there is anything unusual in that—but the 
thought that he has left the parental nest 
for good and all may cause some emotion 
to the old birds, although the young ones 
twitter as gaily as ever. 

But as the day turns out fine, although 
bitter cold, there is a general feeling that 
somebody ought to see the boy off. The 
shipping notice mentioned noon as the 
hour of sailing ; but the tide-table shows 
that high-water at London Bridge is at 
three p.m., and she is not likely to start 
much before the tide has made its mark. 

There is no royal road to the Docks. 
You can’t circumvent them in any cunning 
arrangement of railway routes; but Fen- 
church Street is a certainty upon which you 
are sure to come back after the most 
elaborate schemes to avoid it. The wilder- 
ness of lowly roofs, the haze, the chill, 
the brightening up of things as the sun 
thrusts a red, bleared face through the 
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mists and lights up the masts, and the 
rigging, and the ensigns. Bat in the rail- 
way carriages people are not thinking 
much about what is to be seen. It, is 
about Jack they are talking, who sails 
to-day for Singapore, and about Ellen 
whose husband is a fireman on the Ducal 
line, and who went to meet the steamer 
her husband should have been aboard, and 
found “they’d left him behind at the 
’orspital ” at Bombay. 

It is freezingly cold in the long railway 
carriages open from end to end, and 
warmed only by the glowing pipes of the 
male passengers ; it is still colder by the 
dock side, where icicles hang from masts 
and yards, and a powdering of feathery 
frost particles. The wind whistles round 
the corners of sheds, and the dark waters 
shiver as it passes. As for the ship of 
which we are in search, she has left the 
berth where she was taking in cargo, 
another ship occupies her place, and her 
tall masts and tapering yards are no longer 
visible. But everybody you meet knows 
where she is. ‘She's in the basin, she is, 
and you'll have to be sharp, for she’s off 
this tide.” 

It is a good long walk to the basin, and 
not the best walking in the world with 
hawsers stretched across the pathway, and 
anchors and chain cables encumbering the 
ground, and iron mooring-rings to trip 
over, and here and there a glissade of 
ice or a patch of snowy particles; and 
after walking what seem to be miles, 
we come across a railway line with a 
little station hard by, which, if we had 
known of it, might have saved us all the 
tramp. But here is the basin at last, 
and our ship, with her four tall masts and 
heavy spars, and such masts and yards as 
you don’t often see now, or anyhow take 
notice of. She is iron as to the hull, and 
of two thousand odd tons burden, and she 
has got a full cargo on board, so that she 
lies pretty low in the water, although poop 
and foks'l rise well above the dock side. 
Her gangways are drawn in, too, and she 
has practically bid adieu to terra firma on 
this side of the globe, only, as a temporary 
expedient, ‘there is a step-ladder placed 
horizontally between the quay and the 
ship’s bulwarks, where, among creaking 
ropes and flapping blocks, the bold may 
venture across to the ship. On the quay is a 
little crowd of people who are in the way 
of being left behind—the boatswain’s wife 
and the carpenter's daughter are exchanging 
hearty farewells with their relatives. Sailors 





clamber on board anyhow, and their kits, 
in round canvas bags, are pitched in after 
them. The crew in general are hauling at 
this and that, with cheerful heave-hos. 
Here is a smart young steamship hand, 
who exchanges last words with a grizzled 
old salt of a father on board, and arranges 
to meet him in Melbourne; and there is 
young Hopeful perched in a corner of the 
poop, surveying the scene with a rather 
melancholy air. 

But Hopeful’s face brightens up as he 
sees his friends among the crowd, and he 
hurries along to help them on board. They 
cross the bridge perilous, and pass down 
into the waist of the ship, all littered with 
things shoved on board at the last moment 
—astores for the cook and hampers for the 
steward, with ropes winding here and 
there, and rigging flapping above. Here 
are strings of cabbages, and there nets of 
potatoes; cocks crow, fowls cluck; here 
rout the pigs, and there huddle sheep in 
silent dejection. 

Here comes the steward, a Chinaman, 
with a face like a lanthorn, yellow and 
transparent. “Not me talk nobody, but 
presently ;” and the stewardess, also of the 
yellow race—perhaps she is Mrs. Ah Sing 
—is in an equally distracted state, owing 
both to the calls upon her attention and 
the apparent hopelessness of getting things 
straight. 

The sleeping cabins are neat and snug 
enough, where passengers have begun to 
make their little arrangements for a three 
months’ voyage, and the saloon has a 
tranquil appearance compared with the 
general bustle, for the captain and the 
owners are settling the ship’s accounts and 
taking a glass of wine together for good 
luck. 

While we have been talking and moving 
round, behold, the great dock gates have 
been swung back and the river is flood- 
ing in; and the iron bridge which 
seemed to shut us in has been swung 
back, and we are all one with the turbid 
flood, and the sails which are spread to 
the wind, and the steamers which are 
snorting about, and the whole world 
which is afloat and hurrying up and down 
with the tide. Out of the ruck comes 
first one little steamer and then another 
—pocket Goliaths in the way of tugs, which 
seem to take our measure, so to speak ; and 
after a sonorous hail or two, one of the 
tugs backs in and makes fast to our big 
ship, while the other watches for her at 
the dock gate. 
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Now there is hailing and shouting all 
over the ship. Things don’t go here 
with a little bell and a handle that you 
pull, “ Ahead, full speed,” and so on, but 
instead we have stentorian words of 
command, the “ay, ay, sir,” of the 
seamen. Here are two or three bare- 
footed seamen running to man the wheel 
—the great double wheel at which four 
stout seamen may tug when seas are heavy 
and winds blow high. But there is a fine 
wheel-house, all glazed in, with an orna- 
mental fringe of legs of mutton and sirloins 
of beef scattered about it, the butcher's 
last consignment, and carpenter’s chips, and 
sundries ; but the binnacle is all clear for 
action, though it seemed asleep till just 
now, when it began to rattle its compass 
card, and remind people of the cardinal 
points thereof. 

Yes, it is time we made for the plank 
perilous if we would not be carried off to 
the antipodes, for everybody is going 
ashore who means to stay in old England. 
But there are a few passengers yet on the 
dock side who have lingered to the last. 
There are tears and bitter partings ; sons 
and brothers—sweethearts, perhaps—they 
are with us now for a moment, and then 
with a wrench they are torn away. 

But the last passenger is going home—a 
sturdy Australian, who, despite the keen- 
ness Of the wintry blast, is calmly walking 
about in his shirt-sleeves, or, rather, in full 
shirt costume, consisting of a handsome em- 
broidered shirt, rich gold studs and links; full 
dress costume, indeed, but minus coat and 
waist-coat, which, perhaps, he wears beneath. 
4 Is he one of the last of the old diggers, with 
his belt full of nuggets? Anyhow, he 
swings himself on board, despising the 
ladder. One more belated sailor scrambles 
in, another kit is chucked after him; the 
ship moves, the ladder drops. There is 
another passenger to be hauled over the 
side. He was the very first to arrive, but 
went off with a friend for a drink at the 
last moment, Surely this is the last, 
for the ship is fairly on the movo, the 
river tug hauling at her in front and the 
dock tug pushing behind. But there is 
somebody really left behind after all. A 
mother and son appear on the dock side ; 
the youth has lost his passage! What 
with the trouble of his going and the 
trouble of his being left behind, the poor 
woman is half distracted. Various sug- 
gestions are proffered to the unhappy 
ones. 

“A wherry from Blackwall Pier, mum!” 





“ Train to Gravesend, and try and ketch 
her there,” 

Bat for two poor creatures who missed 
their train from Biddlesden, where there 
are only two a day, of what use such 
counsels? But a grisly old docksider in- 
tervenes. 

‘Has she goes out she'll slew roun’ agin 
the t’other side. You git over there, mum, 
with the lad.” 

Away go the distracted pair in search of 
means for “ gitting over there,” for the 
bridge is gone, and it is about two miles 
round by the quay. The old fellow was 
right, “she” did “slew round”; and from 
appearances it is to be hoped that the pas- 
senger from Biddlesden got on board. 

In the meantime, those who are left 
behind follow the slow progress of the ship 
as she forges through the entrance to the 
river. It is almost like a funeral proces- 
sion, for there are many sad, tear-stained 
faces, But the sailors are clustered on the 
foks’l and the passengers about the poop ; 
and now “she” is floating fairly out, the 
other tug has got hold of her with her own 
special wire rope which seems like a spider’s 
filament to hold that hulking big ship. But 
the trouble there was with the barges, now 
clustered like so many water-beetles about 
the dock entrance; and the hauling of the 
bowline, and the getting the bowline into 
a boat which appeared at the nick of time, 
invisible before; and how the boatman 
dropped the bowline into the river, and 
how the seamen with one voice abused him 
both from ship and tug; and how the 
bowline was fished up again to the good 
old tune, and at last got on board the tug 
and made fast to the wire tow-rope, which 
was then hauled on board—to tell all this 
would militate with the interest of the 
parting scene. 

For there is hip, hip, hurrah! from the 
crew, and hip, hip, hurrah! from the pas- 
sengers, and three times three and one 
cheer more ; and those on shore, too, cheer 
as loudly as they may, and hats are waved 
and handkerchiefs ; and for a time we dis- 
tinguish the forms of those we know and 
who are dear to us, as they, too, wave a 
last farewell, and then they are lost in the 
mist and haza. 
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IN latitude thirteen North, liquids are of 
at least equal importance to solids in making 
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a meal. Nature has provided a wholesome 
and pleasant drink in the juice of the 
limes, which are as plentiful here as horse- 
chestnuts in England. Moreover, the 
one thing of all others which might have 
been fairly expected to be dear here is 
absurdly cheap. Ice costs only about a 
farthing a pound, and is consequently used 
by every one. On our table at every meal 
appear a huge jug of iced’ water and a 
plate of fresh limes, plucked from our own 
trees, sliced in half, and with the seeds 
removed. Squeeze two or three of these 
into a tumbler of water, and you have a 
beverage that never palls on the palate. 

In spirituousdrinks, the onemost relished 
in Barbados is the ‘‘ bitter,” of which there 
are two distinct varieties. The proper 
basis of both is “falernum,” a curious 
liqueur composed from rum and lime-juice, 
To a very varying quantity of this is added 
a proportion of extract of wormwood for 
the “green bitter,” and of angostura for 
the “red,” also water to taste, All that 
now remains to do is to add a modicum of 
well pounded ice, and to beat up the whole 
with a “ swizzlestick,” which latter is made 
from a plant like our hemlock, and used by 
inserting its umbelliferous top in the fluid, 
and revolving the stem rapidly between 
the palms of the hands. The result is a 
frothy, cool, and most seductive draught, 
which, taken in strict moderation, seems to 
have a good tonic effect when the system 
is a little below par. The only difficulty 
is to get people to take it in that 
moderation. 

After luncheon, if military duty does 
not interfere, I have found it well to take 
a rest by lying down and reading for an 
hour or two. In this hot climate Europeans 
are much more likely to suffer from doing 
too much than too little. The breeze is so 
invigorating that it is easy to forget the 
fact that one is in the tropics; but the 
feeling of coolness is only caused by the 
rapid evaporation of perspiration from the 
body, and the constant loss of moisture is 
somewhat enervating. No one has any 
colour in the West Indies, and the most 
brilliant complexion soon fades to a 
monotonous white. 

After four p.m. comes the fashfonable 
time of the day. We drink a cup of tea, 
and order the carriage for a drive. The 
roads are full of vehicles, all of the same 
pattern, and that a remarkably ugly one, 
They are called “buggies” here, in 
American fashion, and are four-wheeled 
vehicles, with an unwieldy cloth hood to 





keep out sun or rain, as the case may be. 
The width between the wheels is enormous, 
to give facilities for turning. 

As for the roads, they are not much to 
boast of. Most of them are simply the 
bare surface of the coral rock, hard, white, 
and so dazzling that blue spectacles are 
sold in Bridgetown to new-comers as & 
matter of course, Driving in Barbados 
has its dangers. Besides the fact of the 
roads being crowded by human beings, not 
particularly careful about getting out of 
the way, one is always liable, at a sharp 
corner, to encounter a train of six or eight 
mules, harnessed two and two, and drag- 
ging a rude lorry with enormous wheels, 
on which reposes an oozing hogshead, con- 
taining a ton of raw sugar, on its way to the 
harbour. To the negro mind our might is 
right, so far at least as dealings with 
whites are concerned, and it is as well not 
to stand upon ceremony, but to get out of 
the way of the moving mass as fast as 
may be. 

Steam power is being gradually intro- 
duced into the sugar-mills ; but the island 
is still well studded with windmills, which 
pleasingly diversify the monotonous aspect 
of the over-cultivated country. Indeed, 
with so constant a power as the trade 
wind, most of the work of this favoured 
land can be performed almost free of cost. 
If you need water, you have only to sink a 
well and erect a windmill over it, which 
will keep your reservoirs full. The coral 
rock is so porous that there is no such 
thing as a river in the whole island. The 
whole rainfall sinks through the soil to 
form underground streams, which discharge 
their copious floods below the surface of 
the sea, Well-making presents easy 
conditions here. 

Some curious stories attach to these wind- 
mills, and one of the most noteworthy 
incidents in connection with them occurred 
quite recently. At a mill known as St, 
George’s, on the twenty-first of May, 1891, 
the men in attendance were shortening 
sail; one man did not let go his hold soon 
enough and was carried aloft by the great 
forty-five foot sail. He, fortunately, had 
all his wits about him, and managed to 
get his feet round a bar of the sail, and to 
hold on to the one above. In this position 
he was carried round, the mill revolving 
with increased rapidity, as the man whose 
duty it was to feed it had rushed out at 
the first alarm. A cry was raised to choke 
the rollers with cane, and so stop the mill; 
this was done at the imminent risk of 
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breaking some of the machinery, and so 
releasing the sails altogether. After six 
complete revolutions the mill was stopped, 
fairly choked by the bundles of cane thrust 
into its jaws, leaving the sail, to which the 
man still clung, uppermost, and he ninety 
feet from the ground. With marvellous 
nerve, or rather lack of nerves, he pro- 
ceeded to climb down that perilous ladder, 
and reached the ground without assistance. 
An easy calculation will show that he had 
travelled close on six hundred yards in his 
aérial journey, and half the distance with 
his head downwards, Probably not a white 
man living could have held on under the 
circumstances; but the negro, when un- 
fettered by boots, is as agile as a monkey, 
and had he only a tail would be a formid- 
able competitor to one in the climbing line. 

Several years before, at a mill in the 
parish of St. Peter’s, a similar case had 
happened with a more tragic ending. 
Hearing a commotion in the yard, the 
English wife of the mill manager went to 
the door of her house to see what was the 
matter ; she was met by the rushing fall of 
a heavy body. It was a man who, carried 
aloft by the sail, had lost his hold and was 
dashed to pieces at the very feet of the 
lady, whose nervous system never wholly 
recovered the shock, 

The negro huts line the roads every- 
where. They are the simplest of build- 
ings, mere shells of thin boarding raised 
from the ground on heaps of stones. The 
windows are unglazed, as indeed are those 
in some of the better class houses. Fortu- 
nately the enormous population has had 
the good effect of eradicating almost all 
harmful reptile life. There are a few 
centipedes to be met with in the island, 
but scorpions are rare and snakes still 
rarer; the only variety left of the latter is 
quite harmless, and so scarce that the kill- 
ing of one in our garden was quite an 
event in the garrison. 

Near most of the huts may be seen 
either a goat, sheep, or pig—none of them 
at all like our home animals, and all 
miserably thin, lank, and scraggy. The 
sheep soon loses its wool in the tropics, 
and becomes a wretched brown animal, 
with long legs and a back bearing small 
patches of its original covering, like a dog 
suffering from mange. In figure and 
general contour they resemble the goats 
so much that a new-comer cannot often 
tell them apart. As for the pigs, they 
look as if they would be good animals to 
hunt with greyhounds. 





In one quarter of the island is a large 
colony of whites and half-bloods, all de- 
scended from the lrish whom Cromwell ex- 
ported wholesale during his attempt to 
settle the affairs of Erin. They have not 
thriven in this land, poor things, any better 
than they did in their own; but in their 
cottages, their faces, and their ways it is 
easy to trace their ancestry. 

The fields, at this time of the year, are 
uninteresting enough, and have nothing to 
offer to the eye but a monotonous expanse 
of small green plants, set at equal distances 
apart. Generally, these are the young 
sugar-canes, but sometimes Indian corn, 
yams, or sweet potatoes. Here and there 
one may see a bread-fruit tree, or a patch 
of bananas, but not often; although one 
would have thought that far more money 
might have been made by market-garden- 
ing than by sugar-growing. We pay ten 
cents here for a bread-fruit, and a good 
tree will bear many hundreds without the 
least trouble or expense to its owner. It 
is true that it takes some years to grow, 
and that the Barbadian mind is not given 
to thinking much of the future, Some 
day, these West Indian Islands will awake 
from their lethargy, and then they will be 
the richest spot upon earth, with their 
lovely climate and natural advantages, 

As we drive home, past the ‘‘Savannah,” 
or garrison parade ground, where a vigo- 
rous game of polo is in progress, the sky is 
beginning to darken. The sun has set, 
and half an hour later it will be quite 
dark. This is, to an English mind, the 
great fault of the tropics. - Everything is 
in extremes. The flowers are gorgeous, 
bat almost ere you have time to admire 
them they have faded. Either the sun is 
blazing in the heavens or else it is night. 
When it rains it pours, and on one day 
the ground is like hot iron under foot, the 
next it is a pool of water. One longs for 
an English twilight evening, with the cool 
mist rising from the meadows, and the soft 
smell of the new-mown grass pervading the 
air. Here the perfume of trees and flowers 
makes the head dizzy as you drive at night 
along the roads, under the masses of 
frangipanni, and oleander, and _night- 
blooming cereus; whilst instead of the rest- 
ful calm of an English evening, here is a 
very true picture of a tropical one in our 
quarters. ; 

Scene—the drawing-room. Seven win- 
dows and two doors, all wide open to catch 
the faint breath of the dying breeze. A 
punkah lamp on a table, near which sits, on 
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one side, the mistress of the house, with her 
feet and ankles carefully tied up in bags of 
mosquito netting, On the other side is the 
master of the house, with his trousers care- 
fully tied up also. On the table is a glass 
of iced water. Outside the windows rises 
a constant and monotonous chorus from 
fifty or sixty “whistling frogs.” Each 
one makes a noise as loud as the blow of 
a hammer on a piece of cast-iron, and 
exactly like it in tone. Inside the room a 
sharp slap is heard now and then, showing 
that a mosquito has taken advantage of an 
unguarded moment to settle on a face or 
hand. 

Enter at the open window a large black 
beetle, which gyrates round in a most 
alarming manner, stands on his head on the 
table, tangles himself in the lady’s hair, 
and finally commits suicide in the glass of 
water. He is followed by others, some of 
which the cat devours, whilst the others 
have to be caught and transferred to a 
bottle, as their motions are so very eccen- 
tric that their presence prevents all hope of 
reading. 

Nine beetles having been disposed of, a 
This is followed by a noise as 
of burglars breaking windows. After an 
instant’s panic, its cause is traced to a land- 
crab, which has climbed up the side of the 
house, and managed to drop into the space 
between the sashes of a window. He is 
ejected with great difficulty, not to say 
danger, as he makes most violent efforts to 
bite his liberator. 

Suddenly the room is filled with a sound 
that drowns all others—a sehrill, clear note, 
like a reed instrument blown by steam. 
So high is its pitch that it seems to pierce 
the ear like a needle. Both the sorely 
tried “humans” jump up and commence 
to search the floor, but with little result 
at first, as the sound is not localised. 
Like the whistling frogs, this musician is 
a ventriloquist. At last we discover a 
little cricket or cicada, an inch long, which 
is the cause of our alarm. He is caught 
and summarily dismissed ; but whilst we 
were hunting him the mosquitos have had 
a good time, and we are glad to retire 
with our books to the shelter of our bed- 
curtains, with smarting hands and faces, 
On the way upstairs we pass a green lizard 
and an enormous frog, which both regard 
us very calmly. and a large land-crab 
which flies for his life. The mosquito 
curtains are spotted here and there with 
huge cockroaches, whose antenne are as 
long as their bodies, and who run s0 fast 





that it is anything but an easy job to 
catch them. One which has kindly killed 
itself is being moved along the floor by a 
swarm of ants, all working together with 
the best military discipline. Another 
swarm has discovered a place where some 
sugar has been dropped, and is carrying it 
off in a stately procession—two ants to 
each grain of sugar. The water-bottle is 
fall of them, for they are thirsty souls, 
and do not understand the slipperiness of 
glass. They are useful little insects, and 
their ways most interesting to study ; but 
it is a drawback to be obliged to keep 
the table legs and all the eatables in 
vessels of water. As for getting rid of 
them altogether, the task would have been 
too much for Hercules himself. Their 
numbers, even in one house, must run into 
the billions. 

One hears so much about West Indian 
hurricanes that it may surprise many, as it 
did me, to hear that the last hurricane in 
Barbados occurred as long ago as 1837, It 
is certainly well that such visitations 
should be rare in a land where they can do 
such damage. One can well fancy the 
awful destruction of property and life that 
will ensue when the next of them comes. 
The light negro huts will be blown bodily 
into the sea like packs of cards, and many 
of the better houses will most certainly 
share their fate—not to mention the scene 
likely to ensue in the open roadstead of 
Bridgetown, with its crowded shipping. 

August is the great hurricane month. 
By that time the great sandy deserts of 
Africa and Asia are so heated by the sun’s 
rays, that nowhere for thousands of miles 
over them does the barometer stand as 
high as thirty inches. This vast area of 
low pressure draws back towards itself the 
north-east trade winds. Generally the 
effect is merely to create a calm at Bar- 
bados during the months of August and 
September, which are consequently the 
hottest in the year. But now and then 
the opposing aérial forces start a revolving 
cyclone, which approaches the West Indies 
from the eastward, creating a hurricane 
or a mere storm, according to the depth of 
its central depression, and, passing away to 
the westward, is often deflected towards 
the north by the warm valley of air that 
lies over the Gulf Stream, and ends its 
short life as a gentle breeze in the North 
Atlantic, 

Fruit is tolerably scarce in our island, 
for the reason mentioned before, viz., that 
the soul of nd landed proprietor rises above 
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sugar. An easy income might be made 
by devoting a plot of land to the growing 
of fruit and vegetables for the garrison 
alone, but no one cares to take the little 
trouble required. When the schooners 
come in from St. Lucia or Antigua, we 
revel for awhile in pineapples of the 
richest flavour, but for the rest of the 
time we must content ourselves with 
bananas, West Indian fruits are, to my 
taste at least, rather disappointing. With 
the exception of the familiar oranges and 
pineapples, they are all spoilt by either 
some faint, uncanny flavour, such as 
turpentine in the mango and quinine in 
the shaddock, or else by being chiefly 
made up of seeds or stones, which dis- 
appoint the palate. Beautiful and tempt- 
ing to the eye they all are, but an 
English peach or strawberry is worth 
ali the avocado pears, and granadillos, 
and watcr-lemons, and other strange 
and lovely fruits of this corner of the 
earth 

As a garrison of British troops, the 
doom of Barbados has gone forth. The 
harbour is so open to the winds and so 
destitute of all conveniences for embarka- 
tions, that it has long ago been decided to 
remove all the troops to St. Lucia—the 
loveliest island in the whole West Indies, 
and the one most deeply watered with 
English blood. Barbados is already in 
the early stages of decay, in spite of its 
colleges, its railway, and its telephone 
system, snd the move of the garrison will 
not improve its future prospects. If people 
will put all their eggs into one basket, as 
has been done by the sugar planters, why 
then, when the basket decays, the eggs 
stand a bad chance. Even London itself 
has not a more artificial life than this 
island, with its enormous population im- 
porting every morsel of food they eat 
and every yard of material they wear. 
Sooner or later Nature generally takes 
care that anomalies in her scheme of the 
universe shall work their own destruction. 
And a very dismal prospect is to be looked 
forward to for Barbados, when she takes 
it in hand. 

Bat enough of politics and prophecy ; 
one scene more and then we will let our 
weary reader go. It is midnight, but we 
are yet awake; let us rise and go down 
to the beach. As we pass through the 
garden there are hurried rustles in the 
dead leaves, and queer shadowy shapes, 
like Dr. Macdonald’s goblin creatures, 
scutter across the path. Never mind, they 





are only harmless lizards and land-crabs, 
and that larger one was doubtless a hungry 
mongoose whose progenitors were imported 
to kill the snakes, and did so so completely 
that their descendant must content himself 
with crabs, and mice, and a stray chicken 
or two if he can get them. 

That sweet-smelling shrub is the famous 
manchineal. Woe to him who eats its 
tempting green apples, or shelters under 
it from a shower of rain, Its milky juice 
burns the skin like strong acid, as many 
strangers have learned to their cost; even 
the powerful odour from its leaves is none 
too wholesome. We will give it a wide 
berth, and sit down on this large stem of a 
fallen tree and admire the view. 

Right overhead is the full moon, giving 
a light that far excels our home ideas of a 
moonlight night ; you can read the smallest 
print as though it were day. The sea is 
calm, but the surf still breaks on the coral 
and fringes the shore with a moving band 
of white. Cast a branch of wood into that 
water and it may float away to the Gulf of 
Mexico on the equatorial current, be borne 
through the Straits of Florida by the rapid 
Gulf Stream, and finally stranded on the 
coast of Ireland. Such a journey has been 
made before and will be again. They say 
that the sight of some such seed-vessel as 
this of the poinciana determined Columbus 
to cross the great ocean in search of the 
land whence it came. Some such scene as 
this beach was doubtless what first met 
his eyes in the New World. 

Since that famous time what a varied 
history has been that of the West Indies, 
and what seas of blood have mingled 
with those quiet waters! The Caribs, the 
Spaniards, the Buccaneers, the English, all 
slaying one another and being slain. And 
then the importation of African negroes, 
and the horrors of the slave trade. To- 
day we have turned philosophers. We 
preach equality, and the proudest English- 
man sits in the Bridgetown tramcar by 
the side of the negro labourer. We say 
to the Islands that our forefathers won for 
us at the cost of their heart’s blood: 
“Defend yourselves; you are valueless to 
us; we cannot afford it.” Only now and 
then a man like Froude raises a note of 
alarm, by some unheard, and by others 
scoffed at. And yet—— 

But here we are in politics again, in 
spite of our determination to evade them. 
Let us think no more of man and his 
works, only survey that glorious prospect 
at our feet, and meditate upon the old 
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subject, which to some of us will ever be 
new—the beauty of God’s creation, and 
the cause why it was made so fair. 
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—— 
CHAPTER V. 


“T’y afraid you've been waiting an aw- 
fully long time, Cousin Keith. I am so 
sorry. You don’t know what an age it 
takes to get into a new frock !” 

So saying, the girl who spoke ran, with 
little tripping steps, down the rather dark 
staircase of a house in Weymouth Street, 
and up to Keith Brydain, who stood with 
his hat in his hand, obviously waiting, in 
the hall below. 

“Women are dreadfully unpunctual. 
I had better own it at once, for you'll soon 
find us out !” she added, laughingly. 

Keith Brydain had turned quickly at 
her first words. 

“Oh, no,” he began, rather vaguely ; 
and then, as he looked at the girl who 
stood smiling before him, he smiled too. 

Marion Kingston, or, as she was far 
more generally called, Tiny, was very 
pretty. ‘A taking girl” was the ungram- 
matical but expressive phrase by which 
Tiny was generally described, and which 
certainly very adequately summed up her 
outward characteristics. She was very 
small—conspicuously so, indeed ; and was 
sometimes alluded to mockingly by her 
family as “the midget.” Her little 
figure was perfectly proportioned, and 
her well-set head was covered with curly 
yellow hair, at present rather elaborately 
arranged. She had large, round eyes 
—eyes which were demurely childish one 
moment and sparkling the next with 
the wildest mischief. They were sparkling 
now as she looked at Keith, and before he 
could say more she caught her skirt on 
each side, and, holding it out as if she 
were going to dance a minuet, turned 
slowly round before him. 

“Do you like it, Cousin Keith?” she 
said, gravely. ‘‘I think it’s rather dash- 
ing | n 

Brydain looked at the pretty grey gown 
with the air of a man who is anxious 
to find the right thing to say and cannot 





quite make up his mind what that right 
thing is, 

“It’s very becoming,” he said at last. 

“That's very pretty of you. I think 
you were a long time making it up, 
though,” laughed Tiny, making him a 
little bob-curtsy, “Oh,” she exclaimed, 
straightening herself and her frock with a [| 
little twist, ‘here are mother and Rachel!” 

Down the stairs, but in a far slower and 
more dignified manner than Tiny, came 
Mrs, Kingston and her elder daughter. 
The latter was in appearance as complete 
a contrast to Tiny as could well be 
imagined ; tall and slender, with dark hair 
and a somewhat sallow face, in which the 
best point was her dark eyes, 

‘We are very late, mother,” she said, 
as she caught sight of a little clock on a 
bracket in the corner of the hall. 

Mrs, Kingston was putting on her 
gloves, 

‘ Yes,” she answered ; and then advanc- 
ing to Brydain: “I am very sorry, indeed, 
to have kept you waiting so long, Keith,” 
she said; “but Tiny gave you my 
message 3” 

“T told him best frocks took a long 
time to put on, mother,” said Tiny. “ That 
was quite true about mine; and I’m very 
sorry, but I forgot all about you, mother 
dear.” 

“You are a great deal too forgetful, 
Tiny,” said her mother, with a slight smile 
at Tiny’s penitent little grimace. ‘ You 
can let us out, Martin,” she added to the 
manservant, who was waiting in the hall ; 
“and tell James to drive to Burlington 
House.” 

It took a few moments for the three 
women to settle themselves into the roomy 
carriage that stood waiting, and Keith, 
still with his hat in his hand, waited until 
this was quite accomplished, and then took 
his place on the front seat by Tiny. 

Ten minutes later, the carriage drove 
under the portico of Burlington House, 
and Brydain, having helped his aunt and 
cousins to get out, and displayed the same 
curious courtesy of doing so bareheaded, put 
his hat on again, and followed the three 
women up the red-carpeted stairs, Tiny 
and Rachel being in front, Mrs. Kingston 
behind with Brydain. 

Mrs. Kingston was a pleasant-looking 
woman of about fifty-five. She had been 
once very handsome, and except for a 
slightly faded look was so still. The dark 
eyes Rachel had inherited from her had 
lost none of their brightness, and the dark 
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hair was very little streaked with grey. 
Her appearance was enhanced by the fact 
that she was very handsomely and be- 
comingly dressed. 

Dr. Kingston was Brydain’s uncle by 
marriage only ; and the tie between the two 
men was the slighter, from the fact that 
there was now no actual connecting link. 
Dr. Kingston’s first wife, who had been 
David Brydain’s only sister, had died 
within a few years after her marriage, 
leaving no children. He had very 
shortly married again. But between 
Thomas Kingston and David Brydain 
there had always subsisted a warm friend- 
ship, founded, perhaps, more on dissimi- 
larity than anything else; and after 
his first wife’s death Dr. Kingston 
showed not the slightest inclination to let 
this friendship with his brather-in-law 
decrease, 

The present Mrs, Kingston, with a 
rather unusual open-heartedness, had 
taken her husband’s connections through 
his first wife into exactly the same place 
that they would have occupied in her heart 
had they been really his own relations; 
so that Keith had all his life looked on 
Mrs. Kingston as his aunt, and had, during 
the two previous visits he had paid to the 
Kingstons’ house, unhesitatingly given her 
that title as a matter of course. 

As she walked slowly up the short stairs, 
with Brydain by her side, Mrs. Kingston 
smiled and nodded to different sets of 
people who were coming down. This she 
did several times on the short stair, for her 
social circle was a very large one. 

Dr. Kingston was a specialist whose pro- 
fessional repute was very great; and he 
was also very popular socially. It is no 
discredit to his considerable skill to say that 
the latter fact was in great measure the 
cause of the former. The inhabitants of 
this planet, and especially of that one spot 
of it where they gather most closely— 
London — are, and probably have been 
ever since there were enough of them 
to constitute it, more or less like a 
flock of sheep. No sooner did Dr. King- 
ston successfully treat one or two cases 
of high social standing, than the rest of 
their world followed suit, and brought to 
him at once their fancied or real ailments 
of the same description. His practice was 
at present very large indeed; and as he 
had plenty of money, possessing private 
means of his own in addition to his 
meen he entertained a great deal, and 

rs. Kingston and her daughters, to use the 





expressive phrase of the day, “ went every- 
where,” 

It was not, therefore, wonderful that 
Mrs. Kingston’s friends, or, at any rate, 
her acquaintances, wherever she met them, 
generally outnumbered the people she did 
not know. 

To-day was the day of the Private View 
of the Royal Academy, and as Mrs, 
Kingston and Keith, Rachel and Tiny 
made their way into the large room, it 
was crowded from end to end, and it was 
oppressively hot. 

“There’s no air,” said Tiny, plain- 
tively, turning back to her mother, “not 
a breath !” 

A sort of hot sirocco, laden with faint 
scents, met them, and the curious sound pro- 
duced by hundreds of low-toned voices all 
talking at once, met their ears. There was 
scarcely standing room, and no sooner had 
they contrived to edge their way into what 
looked like an empty spot, than, in 
common with the rest of the crowd, 
they were carried along some distance 
by a fresh influx through the door. Mrs. 
Kingston, who had instantly accosted a 
friend, was carried away with her and 
separated from the girls and Brydain. 
Neither Rachel nor Tiny made the slightest 
effort to get near the pictures. ‘It’s not 
the least use,” the former complained to 
Brydain ; “we'd better stand here for a 
little ; some one we know is sure to turn 
up in a minute.” 

Another wave moved the little group, 
with twenty other little groups, six inches 
or so along, and from this fresh halting- 
place Tiny recognised an acquaintance. 

‘Come here, Mr. Reid,” she exclaimed, 
joyfully. ‘Come and talk to me!” 

’ The man who pushed through the crowd 
hastily and answered this summons was a 
man about Brydain’s own age, with a tall, 
rather languid figure, faultless dress, and 
a beautiful orchid in his button-hole. 

“ Awfally hot, isn’t it?” he said, as he 
shook hands. “ Awfally nice lot of pic- 
tures |” 

“Have you seen them?” asked Tiny. 
“You must have knocked every one else 
down to get at them; we can’t!” 

“Seen them !” he exclaimed. “Oh, no, 
I never do. I asked a man who knows— 
far simpler!” 

Tiny laughed, and Rachel turned to 
Brydain. 

“Keith,” she said, “let me introduce 
you to Mr. Reid. Our cousin, Mr, Keith 
Brydain,” she added, to the young man. 
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The two young men greeted each other 
and Mr. Reid stared rather unceremo- 
niously at Brydain ; and after a word or two 
addressed to him, which met with rather a 
brief response from Brydain, he gave a 
quick glance at Rachel, and then turned to 
Tiny and began a conversation, slow and 
languid on his part, animated and laughing 
on hers, 

Rachel watched them for a moment 
with a curious little flush on her cheek, 
and then she suddenly turned to Brydain : 

“ Private views are rather stupid affairs, 
don’t you think ?” she said. 

“This is my first experience,” said 
Brydain with a little smile, ‘ You forget, 

” 

He was interrupted. A large, fair- 
haired woman, in a rather untidy black 
silk gown, very low in the neck, and an 
enormous flapping black hat, came up to 
Rachel. 

‘Oh, my dear Miss Kingston,” she said, 
“I’m so charmed to see you. I’ve just 
sent you a card for the fifteenth. Do be 
sure and come. I want to have you—I 
really must, in fact. Now, do you think 
you can?” 

But before Rachel could answer, the 
untidy black silk gown and its wearer had 
swept away to speak to some one else, 
Rachel turned to Brydain with a little 
smile : 

“Miss Moreton is the oddest woman,” 
she said ; ‘‘on the fifteenth she will most 
likely have quite forgotten she asked us. 
Have you ever heard her play ?” 

Brydain only shook his head slightly in 
answer, for at the moment a grey-haired 
man came up and began to talk to Rachel, 
and a moment later, though he was scarcely 
conscious of having moved, he found him- 
self separated from either of his cousins by 
a stream of people. He did not attempt 
to go back to them, but just stood where 
he was, waiting. It is neither pleasant 
nor easy to stand still and wait in the 
middle of a surging crowd, and Brydain 
had to undergo a good deal of polite 
hustling and pushing on every side. He 
looked rather incongruous somehow, stand- 
ing there motionless in the midst of all 
that bustle, and movement, and chatter, 
in his not very well-made black clothes, 
with his handsome head and broad 
shoulders towering above the crowd, and 
Tiny’s little pink-lined cloak, which he had 
taken from her to carry, hanging over his 
arm. He stood, patiently waiting, appa- 
rently quite unconscious of any of the move- 





ment round him, until he was suddenly 
startled by hearing his own name. 

“ Keith, my dear boy,” said Mrs. King- 
ston’s cheerful voice, “ I could not find you 
anywhere. The girls and I are going on 
to Mrs. Lane-Cooper to tea, She has just 
met me and asked us, and I said I would 
bring you; you won't mind, will you? 
She is a very old friend of ours; and it’s 
just a quiet tea ; not like an ‘at home,’ you 
know.” 

*‘ Thank you very much, aunt,” answered 
Brydain ; ‘‘ but I think, if you won’t mind, 
I will go straight home. There are some 
letters I ought to write before dinner.” 

“Just as you like, my dear boy,” said 
Mrs, Kingston. “I should like to have 
taken you there, but I would rather you 
did exactly as you felt inclined. Shall I 
take Tiny her cloak? Oh, you will bring 
it?” 

Brydain followed his aunt out of the 
crowd, downstairs to the carriage, put 
them in and placed Tiny’s cloak round her 
pretty shoulders. Mrs, Kingston leaned 
out of the window as they started : 

‘Be sure and order yourself some tea, 
Keith, when you get home,” she said; and 
then the carriage drove off and Brydain 
was alone. 

He walked slowly out of the courtyard 
and into Piccadilly, and straight on until 
ke came to the turning into Bond Street, 
Here he hesitated, apparently, for a mo- 
ment ; and then, seeming to come to an 
abrupt decision, he left Bond Street be- 
hind and walked still straight on at a 
very rapid pace, until he reached the park 
gates, where he turned in, struck across 
the Row into the less frequented part of 
the park, and then slackening his pace as 
suddenly as he had quickened it, drew a 
long breath of relief. Brydain’s face was 
pale, and there was a weary look about the 
blue eyes, and some rather drawn lines 
round his mouth. There were very few 
people in sight, and though it was a lovely 
April evening the park was very quiet. 
Brydain lifted his hat and drew his hand 
across his brow, and as he did so the 
sound of voices, the blaze of colour, the 
oppressive heavy air, which had not left 
him, even when he left them, seemed 
suddenly to fall away from him, and he 
felt free and clear-headed once more, 

It was a week since he had come to his 
uncle’s house, and a feeling of mental 
weariness had been growing stronger in 
Brydain’s spirit during every day of that 
week, There was no tangible reason for 
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his weariness. His aunt, his uncle, his 
cousins, had all been as kind to him as 
possible, and each and all had been sympa- 
thetic and interested in his concerns and 
his future. He had never felt anything 
like it when he had stayed in his uncle’s 
house before. But now he felt as if life 
rushed past him in a sort of wild torrent, 
impossible to stem. And this evening the 
consciousness that he had entered this 
whirl now, not to enjoy looking on at it, 
but to live in it and make his way through 
it, was pressed sharply home by the actual 
contact withit which he had jast experienced 
for the first time. Until to-day, he had 
not been out anywhere since his arrival in 
London. 

Gaicties, of course, were out of the 
question for him in thea first weeks 
of his mourning. His aunt and cousins 
had been very kind and considerate for 
him, and had left him to follow his own 
wishes entirely hitherto. But to-day, with 
an idea of “ cheering him up,” as Tiny put 
it, they had persuaded him to accompany 
them to the Private View. He had yielded 
to the persuasion, and now the pressure 
was overwhelming. 

With its heaviest moment, however, 
came reaction. As the voices, the colour, 
the oppression of the rooms he had left 
faded, the quiet, the sombreness, the free- 
dom of Brydain took their place, and 
Brydain in thought left London and went 
back to his own home. As he stood 
among the evening shadows in the park, 
the evening sceneat Brydain, which he knew 
so well, rose up before him ; and his know- 
ledge of every detail of the life which was 
going on made it so vivid that he was to 
all intents and purposes back in his old life. 





He went back in thought, past the shock 
and grief of his father’s death, to one of 
the many evenings they had spent together ; 
and he seemed to feel once more, as they 
parted for the night, the presence of that 
strong kindly grasp he should never feel 
in life again, and then his thoughts went 
on again to the day when his father lay 
dying. 

‘It’s only an accident, a most unlooked- 
for accident, Keith, my boy ; remember 
that,” the weak voice had said; and 
Brydain heard it again now, with a curious 
shudder. He would have said, had he 
been asked, that he never gave a thought 
to the mysterious doom that hung over his 
house—that it was to him the merest old- 
world nonsense, But the words that he 
had said to Mackenzie, in the very unusual 
outburst which had come from him on the 
evening on which he had told Mackenzie 
of his plans—the words in which he had 
declared that he would go to London to 
disprove the existence of the doom and to 
defy its power—had come from a depth of 
which he himself was hardly conscious. 
And now, standing theve silent and alone 
with the roar of London all about him, 
there came from the same depths another 
thought. 

Would he, after all, be able to disprove 
it or defy it? Would it find him out as 
easily, here in the whirl, as it had found 
out his father in that quiet, peaceful life ? 
Brydain shuddered again sharply, and 
then, with a quick revulsion of feeling, 
took out his watch, saw it was nearly 
seven ; told himself very angrily that he 
was an utter fool to give a thought to such 
absurdity, and walked quickly in the direc- 
tion of Weymouth Street. 
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